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Differences in the Nervous Organization of Man and Woman, 
Physiological and Pathological. By Harry Campbell, M.D., B.S. 
(Lond.), Member of the Royal College of Physicians; Senior Assistant 
Physician ami Pathologist to the Northwest London Hospital. Pp. xi., 
383. London: II. IC. Lewis, 18111. 

The author divides his work into three parts, the first of which con¬ 
cerns the evolution of sex ; the second is a pathological application of 
the conclusions in Part I., and the third is devoted to psycho-physiologi¬ 
cal considerations. While clinical observations arc not wanting, it is as 
a biologist, or, if the term be allowable, as a speculative physiologist, 
that the subject is approached and treated by the author. The influence 
of Darwin, Spencer, Weismann, and Bain is everywhere more apparent 
than that of the pure physiologists or clinicians. The information 
which one obtains is, therefore, speculative and theoretical, rather than 
definite. One does not know that it is assumed that original views are 
propounded. It must be admitted, however, that the book is a very 
readable one, never obscure in its statements, though at times verging 
upon the prolix. 

The elucidation of Weismann’s views as to the part played by the 
male and female elements, germ and sperm, respectively, in the develop¬ 
ment of the ovum and the evolution of sex, is extremely interesting; but 
his reasoning, to the reviewer’s mind at least, is not conclusive in proving 
that all organisms in which the sexes are separate came from hermaphro¬ 
dite ancestors, the argument or reason being that of convenience. 
Neither are his statements accepted with reference to the limited influ¬ 
ence of heredity and the power of profound maternal impressions upon 
fcetal development. Too many concrete instances of such influence are 
available to be ignored in elaborating a theory upon this subject. 

His generalizations concerning the relative nervous development and 
mental capacity of men and women are evidently intended to be fair, 
and are conceived in a broader spirit than are those of Schopenhauer, 
which lie quotes, and all similar pessimists. The philosophy of such 
subjects is far different from the philosophy of a generation ago, and 
will be yet more different a generation hence, when the problem of the 
higher education-of women has been more thoroughly investigated and 
its results more extensively observed. It will probably appear at that 
time that woman is influenced by her environment very much as man 
has been, and that the intrinsic mental differences between the two 
sexes are not so great as lias always been assumed. If woman is an 
undeveloped man, as the author would seem to assert on the authority of 
Darwin and Spencer, why may she not, like man, be susceptible of 
development under suitable surroundings? 

The discussion as to the influence of the ovaries upon the various 
functions of women will not harmonize with the views of all gynecolo¬ 
gists, nor the statement as to the supreme importance of the Fallopian 
tubes in menstruation, nor the statement that “ the periodic flow con¬ 
tinues in the great majority of cases after the removal of the ovaries.” 
The psycho-physiological speculations of Part III. show much in¬ 
genuity of reasoning, and include a consideration of Hughlings-Jack- 
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son’s theory as to the physical substratum of consciousness and mind. 
Tangible and conclusive results in this direction are much to be desired, 
and seem to be no less elusive and no nearer attainment thau they have 
ever been. A. F. C. 


Surgery: Its Theory and Practice. By William Johnson* 
WalshalT. Third Edition. 

The small size of this book renders it useful to medical students; yet 
it is not so condensed as to be valueless to the practitioner who desires 
a volume for ready reference. The bastard title, Practical Surgery, 
shown on the fly-leaf, does not seem to the reviewer to be in keeping 
with the full title of the book given by the author; for, although the 
work is a practical one, it deals with theoretical surgery as well. This 
third edition contains about oue hundred pages more than the first edi¬ 
tion, issued about four years ago. 

The section on General Pathology of Surgical Diseases discusses, 
among other subjects, inflammation—its causes, results; and the relation 
of bacteria to surgical conditions. While this part of the book gives, 
perhaps, all the essential facts bearing upon the relation of bacteria to 
inflammation, yet the statements are obscured by the manner of their 
presentation. As a result of this defect the student would have great 
difficulty in thoroughly understanding and remembering the important 
facts presented, though a well-informed graduate would probably find 
all that is essential for him to know. A perusal of this portion of the 
book gives the impression that the author has added recent results and 
investigations to his previous manuscript without thoroughly incorporat¬ 
ing the new with the old. Perhaps this is partly due to the conservatism 
of one who was trained under the old pathology. The retention of the 
terms “laudable” or “healthy” pus is an illustration of this defect. 
The author recommends treating sinuses by scraping, and other some¬ 
what antiquated methods, with little or no mention of the preferable 
plan of dissecting them out and suturing the raw surfaces. 

It is a fair criticism to say that the definitions are indefinite and 
scarcely satisfactory for use in teaching students. The articles touching 
on Surgical Pathology have excellent diagrammatic illustrations, which 
are especially intelligible and valuable. The articles treating of the 
Practice of Surgery seem clear, succinct, and satisfactory. It may indeed 
be said that the author has here compressed a great deal of valuable in¬ 
formation into a small compass. Tins portion of the work is as good, 
probably, as can be found in any small text-book of surgery. 

It is doubtful whether, in a work of this size on general surgery, the 
insertion of articles on diseases of the eye and of the car are required, 
since such articles, when condensed, can scarcely give a true understand¬ 
ing of the principles and practice of these specialties. These sections 
have very wisely been assigned to the pens of specialists, who have acted 
as collaborators of the author. J. B. R. 



